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original treasury of the very elements of national growth and 
permanence. It is not a piece of work on a pattern set by 
older and abler communities ; not in any sense a specimen of 
the imitation literature of which we have sometimes the mal- 
credit. It is an original, unique, and purely national book of 
Annals, which cannot fail to bear the author's name in af- 
fectionate honors to a distant; posterity. 



Art. IX. — Hesperides : or the Works both Humane and Di- 
vine of Robert Herrick, Esq. Boston : Little, Brown, 
& Co. 1856. 2 vols. 

The poet to whom this recent imprint of his works among 
us may draw some attention is almost unknown to the great 
body of the readers of poetry in this country, though he is 
cherished with a peculiar fondness by the few who are famil- 
iar with his writings. When he is spoken of at all, it is 
commonly as of the second or third rank, or even lower, 
among the wooers of the Muses ; and this critical estimate, 
with the justness of which we are not disposed to quarrel, 
tends to insure neglect of him, in the case of the most of 
those whose poetical studies are guided by the opinion of 
others. There are those, however, and we confess ourselves 
to be of their number, who have an especial liking for Her- 
rick, and for divers others also, who are often contemptuously 
dismissed because those who like them most will not claim 
for them the highest order of merit. Yet among these dii 
minores are surely many who deserve much reverence from 
us. Lesser lights are they, indeed, yet of a brilliancy that 
is all their own, and shining with a steady, pure, untroubled 
splendor, comparatively feeble though it be, in their far-off 
glorious firmament. 

For our own part, we have no faith in that common opin- 
ion, which bids us set a peculiar value on "the man of one 
book." There is indeed one Book which has no likeness, 
and which by its transcendent virtues is raised far above 
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even contrast with any other; and he who drinks its spirit, 
and walks in its light, shall be, in like manner, lifted above 
his fellow-men, transformed, cleansed, transfigured by its in- 
fluence to that pureness of heart, of which comes clearness of 
vision also, and " the knowledge of the holy " which it gives, 
while it confers " the assurance of incorruption," shall em- 
power him to judge men and things here, as it will lift him 
where he may "judge angels" hereafter. But of books which 
men make, and which mainly — alas that we must say it ! — 
men read, and which are designed to instruct us in science, 
or to teach us the lessons of experience, or to entertain us by 
an exhibition of genius and creative skill, we affirm it were 
sheer folly for any to confine himself to one, or to those of one 
kind. We are many-sided, as the Germans phrase it, all of us 
creatures of many capacities, and a simple regard to our own de- 
velopment, the culture of true manhood in ourselves, demands 
that we use all fit appliances to fill every capacity, and so far 
as such appliances are found in books, that we read or study 
all the varieties of them that such uses call for. How would he 
make his way through the world, what a figure, rather, would 
he present in it, who should devote his studious days and 
nights to so excellent a work even as Euclid's Elements ? 
We have heard of one man, and of one only, — we are not 
quite sure that it was Bishop Watson, — who ascribed his 
success in life, and, we suppose, honestly believed it to be 
due, to the diligent and often-repeated perusal of a single 
book. The book, in his case, was " Cicero de Officiis," from 
which it is possible, so admirable do we too think it, that such 
magical effects might flow. But we have little doubt that 
the clever Bishop — if he it was — was as much mistaken 
in stating the grounds of his success, as men commonly are 
in giving the reasons of their longevity. One will tell you 
he is an octogenarian, because he has always left his bed 
before sunrise ; another will impute his no fewer years to 
his having always outslept the fogs and damps of the morn- 
ing. We cannot understand why the mitre should not have 
found its way to Watson's head, if he had as carefully conned 
" Seneca's Morals " also. He was, moreover, as is well known, 
a man of very various learning. 
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We choose our books very much as we choose our acquaint- 
ance and friends ; some, perhaps, because they are thrust upon 
us, and we are forced by our professional needs, or some exi- 
gencies of our daily life, to associate with them, but chiefly 
because we like them. We have our private preferences, and 
these preferences we freely indulge. We seek the acquaint- 
ance of a man who, we judge, may be useful to us ; and so 
we study history or metaphysics for its promise of advantage. 
We read magazines and newspapers, as we fall in with men in 
the chance in and out goings of society. But all of us have 
our favorite authors, and favorite books, which are ours, and 
not those of other men, because we like them, and there 
is some especial thing in them that draws out our liking; 
just as we have each his peculiar friend, made so by some 
quality of service, or genuine sympathy with us, and not with 
our neighbor. Now we confess — humiliating as the ac- 
knowledgment may seem — to a very strong appetency for 
a few second and third rate poets, and we are not sure that 
we do not like them the more — apart from any critical judg- 
ment of their merits — because they are rated, and because 
we too rate them, second and third. We would not care 
to have a great philosopher, or statesman, as such, and who in 
all hours and companies would be such, for our friend. We 
might like well enough to hear his wisdom now and then, but 
not to be vexed every day with discussions of the laws of 
consciousness, or planetary motions, or the perplexities of 
nations. We cannot bear to have our admiration always 
on the stretch. The great man must unbend sometimes, and 
come down to our sphere, or he is not fit for the companion- 
ship of ordinary mortals. Our neck aches too soon to let 
us enjoy a long looking upwards. We should have been 
glad to be sometimes present at the wit-encounters of such 
combatants as Shakespeare and Ben Jonson ; but with all 
our fondness for Boswell, we could not long have endured 
the ponderosities of his master. A friend is for every-day 
endurance, and our books for every day's use and enjoyment. 
We demand in our friend common sense, sympathy, a pleas- 
ant humor, and some nearness to our own level that there 
may be a mutual appreciation. We do not care to have 
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him always wise or always witty. "We should choose, of 
all things, to have been present that day when Johnson was 
constrained, by his own yearning after simple human fellow- 
ship, to lay aside for once the lexicographer and the moralist, 
and invite Boz to a hearty " talk." So it is with our books. 
We would not be strangers to Plato and Sophocles, Bacon 
and Milton. We would reserve our choicest hours for them. 
We would visit them on high festivals, in solemn state, with 
our souls girded up, in grave and earnest expectation. We 
resort to them for sage counsels, and lofty inspirations, for the 
encouragement and sustaining of heroic purposes, that our 
feeble manliness may be replenished by an infusion of the 
highest temper of humanity. We would not profane such 
presence by our careless and familiar intrusion. But we 
need companionship also ; and must have in our books com- 
panions whom we can visit in undress, whom we can call 
upon for good advice, or pleasantry, or cheerful, gentle, grace- 
ful chat, just as our mood inclines us. And as no one suits 
all these purposes, we must have a variety of books ; and we 
would call Burton to our aid when we are in a melancholy 
or fantastic humor; Fuller, when we are disposed to enjoy 
quaintness and jest ; Sir Thomas Browne, when fibres of the 
brain are twisted beyond their usual tension ; or, if we are in 
the mood to laugh and weep, to be wise and silly, all at once, — 
to hear from the same lips, in the same outpouring, the grav- 
est severity of truth, and merriment the most uproarious, — 
then Shakespeare. In our confessed preference of fellowship 
with those whom the world has not yet called great, we have 
simply owned what we believe all men feel. For one who 
reads Milton with a sincere appreciation, and returns to 
him, year after year, with the unabated relish of true love 
for his grand and supreme magnificence, how many thou- 
sands there are among us who read and re-read, quote and 
remember the more intelligible and familiar Cowper ! Multi- 
tudes are they, who claim too some measure of poetic taste 
and insight, to whom Spenser is tedious or a mystery, and 
Herbert crabbed and harsh, who yet know Byron and Scott 
by heart, or keep Pope under their pillow. We need no fur- 
ther argument to justify our fondness for many who have 
42* 
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stopped far short of the summit of the Aonian mount, and 
our complete dissent from the popular interpretation of the 
famous dictum of Horace about "gods and columns." We 
too, like the bard of Venusia, would have everything excel- 
lent of its kind ; but we do not wish to have all we read of 
the highest kind. And now for him of the Hesperides. 

What a silvery ring there is, as of a clear, far-sounding bell, 
in the very title of his book ! Who but a true poet would 
have baptized the child of his fancy with so magical a name ? 
What glowing and glorious visions the very word conjures 
up ! We are transported, as by the stroke of an enchanter's 
wand, to that renowned garden, richer and fairer than Tasso 
fancied for the pleasance of Armida, or Milton for the haunt 
of Comus, and of which only an austere image rose to the 
remembering imagination of the sightless painter who por- 
trayed the Paradise where our first parents dwelt in their 
innocence, — that garden where abode in unimagined luxury 
of attendance on their divinely appointed watch, the beau- 
teous daughters of Atlas, the rare melody of whose voices, 
like the music of the spheres, was too fine and spiritual to 
be caught, even in wandering strains, by gross human sense ; 
where sprang towards the skies those mysterious trees of gold- 
en fruitage, whose branches bore, in perpetual observance 
from the beginning, the bridal gift which the dread'mother of 
all offered, when Hera, in that far-off eternity, became the 
wife of the most high Jove ; where Nature's best and noblest 
works were gathered, her most fragrant odors, her dreamiest 
and most delicious sounds, her brightest airs and warm im- 
purpled clouds, gems from her deepest caverns, clusters from 
vines that inspire and never cloy, the purest light and swiftest 
motion of her stars, collected, blended, harmonized, in one sole 
purpose fitly to keep that earliest symbol of nuptial faith and 
fondness, — a symbol, dragon-guarded too, that its safe seclu- 
sion from mortal eyes might consecrate for ever its mystic 
meaning to human imagination. How high thoughts of the 
poet's mission were his, who could venture to associate with 
his works this dream of ancient fancy ! From such heights 
the fall is sad and pitiful to the conceit, bald and prosaic, of 
some of Herrick's commentators, that he gave this title to his 
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collected works, because, having migrated from Devonshire 
to London, he had been long a resident in the West, which, 
with a simple recollection of his classics, he called, as they 
had done, Hesperia. 

He did, indeed, reside in Devonshire. If the reader has 
travelled the high road which leads from Ashburton towards 
Plymouth, he may have noticed, soon after crossing the river 
Dart, — and if he be a lover of the picturesque, or reveres the 
spot where genius lived and sleeps, he has turned aside to 
examine more at leisure, — the vale of Dean Bourn, and the 
parish of Dean Prior. Here in the midst of a scenery of 
mingled wildness and beauty, of cultivated fields, and glens, 
and waterfalls, with the wooded highlands of Dartmoor in 
the background, was passed a large part of the life of Robert 
Herrick. He was descended from an ancient and honorable 
family, and born in Cheapside, London, A. D. 1591. His 
early years seem to have been spent in that city, and his 
early education to have been received at Westminster School. 
In 1615 he was entered as a fellow-commoner of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Having taken holy orders, he was pre- 
sented by King Charles I., in 1629, to the vicarage of Dean 
Prior, his predecessor having been promoted to the see of 
Carlisle. Here he resided nineteen years, and here, as we 
learn from Anthony Wood, " he exercised his muse, as well in 
poetry as in other learning, and became much beloved of the 
gentry in those parts for his florid and witty discourses." 
Here also the larger portion of his poetry was written ; and 
beyond this, and his presumed attention to his clerical duties, 
we have little knowledge of his habits and doings during his 
residence in Devonshire. We know, as he often tells us in 
his verses, that he was fond of sack, — a taste not so much 
censured in a parson in his day as in ours. From the same 
source, we learn that no wife cheered the loneliness of his 
vicarage, and that the faithful Prudence Baldwin, his house- 
keeper, did not, by careless service, belie her name. There 
is a tradition at Dean Bourn, that he kept a pet pig also, 
" which he taught to drink out of a tankard," — an eccen- 
tricity which only a solitary life would be likely to lead one 
into, unless there was more natural coarseness of taste in him- 
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than his poems indicate. The same authority adds, that on 
one occasion, becoming wroth with his congregation, who 
were sleeping while he was preaching, he flung his sermon 
in their faces, and cursed them for their inattention, — no 
very usual way, we believe, of securing a hearing, or of ad- 
ministering a rebuke, and which would hardly be tolerated, 
except, perhaps, in one who had already a reputation for 
oddity. Bating the cursing, which we venture to consider 
utterly apocryphal, — "a purple patch," which tradition has 
attached to original fact, — we rather like that puff of sacred 
anger, and hold him fully excused, by its prompt boldness, for 
the seeming irreverence of the act. Indeed, we confess a par- 
tiality for men who can do so original things as this. Wheth- 
er it was the dulness of his hearers, or, more probably, his own 
fondness for social life of a style different from what could 
readily be found in the quietness of an obscure provincial 
town, or whatever the cause was, he had a strong dislike to 
Devonshire, " the dull confines," as he calls it, " of the droop- 
ing west," and of which, in his farewell to Dean Bourn, he 
says, 

" With whom I did, and may re-sqjourne when 
Eockes turn to rivers, rivers turn to men." 

In common with many others of the beneficed clergy, he 
was ejected from his living by the Cromwellian party, in 
1648 ; and the feelings with which he left the spot where 
he had sojourned so long may be well imagined from the 
following verses in his invocation to London, whither he 
returned : — 

" London my home is ; though by hard fate sent 

Into a long and irksome banishment ; 

Yet since cal'd back : henceforward let me be, 

O native countrey, repossest by thee ! 

For rather than I'le to the west return, 

I'le beg of thee here first to have mine urn." 

On his arrival at London, he put off his clerical habit, and 
as his livelihood had depended on the income of his parish, 
he published a volume of poems, the same year, to keep him- 
self from want. The volume appeared as the work of Robert 
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Herrick, Esq. (or Hearick, as he seems to have written his 
name), a change of title on his part, due not more, we imag- 
ine, to the recent change in his circumstances, than to the 
fact that the book contained some things which would not 
look so well, and would perhaps meet with a less gracious 
reception, if they were announced as the production of a 
sacerdotal pen. We may here remark, that, favorite as he 
was with many of his contemporaries, his works passed into 
a forgetfulness so general in later days, that the earliest re- 
print of the whole was made after the lapse of nearly two 
centuries, in 1826. A later edition, almost a fac-simile of 
the original one, retaining the antique spelling, capitals, &c, 
was issued in London by Pickering, in 1846. In the edition 
the title of which is placed at the head of this article, and 
which forms a part of the excellent collection of British Poets 
now in course of publication by Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co., 
the orthography has been modernized. We are by no means 
sure that this change is an improvement. The ancient form, 
the peculiar cut even of the types, seems to befit the character 
of the poet, and is to many readers, ourselves among them, 
not without its attraction. 

The social relations which Herrick fell in with in London 
must have proved very grateful to him, after his long exile 
from them ; though they could not have had much influence 
on the character of his poetry, for it appears that he wrote 
but few pieces after his return. The quality, however, of the 
selections which he printed may have been determined, in 
some degree, by the circumstances of his residence there. 
He was an ardent loyalist, and, of course, was brought into 
closer intercourse with those who embraced the same cause ; 
and as both parties were then running to extremes, affecting 
in all points an unlikeness with each other, it is not improba- 
ble that some of his poems, inviting to loose and careless 
habits of thought and life, and tainted with impure senti- 
ment, may owe their place in his volume to the free speech 
and licentious practices of his cavalier associates, and to his 
own aversion to all the forms and colors of Puritanism. His 
poems certainly show that he was on terms of friendship, or 
intimate acquaintance, with Ben Jonson, and a sharer with 
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him in those tavern frolics which " Saint Ben," as he once 

calls him, loved to indulge in, and in which, still, the wit 

seems to have been more than the wine ; or, as Herrick 
himself describes it, — 

"Where we such clusters had 
As made us nobly wild, not mad ; 

And yet each verse of thine 
Out-did the meate, out-did the frolick wine." 

In many other passages he exhibits a strong affection, as 
well as a high admiration, for the already famous dramatist. 
John Selden, so celebrated for his unequalled learning and 
antiquarian tastes, did not scorn to call Herrick his friend. 
Cotton and Denham, whom the sympathies of a kindred 
poetic inspiration attached to him, were on the list of his 
intimates, and Endymion Porter, and Sir John Berkeley, 
judicious patrons of poets if not successful wooers of the 
Muses, seem to be the representatives of a large number who 
esteemed and admired him. Eminent musical composers, 
whom the peculiar melody of his lyrics may have drawn 
to him, were proud to be counted among his friends ; and 
many of his pieces, which flow so sweetly that they seem 
almost ready to sing themselves, were set to music by 
such distinguished masters in that art as Laniere, Ramsay, 
"Wilson, and Henry Lawes. Herrick's residence in London 
was extended to 1660, — to the restoration of the monarchy, 
and the recall of Charles II. Then, the old ecclesiastical 
order being revived, many of those who had been put out of 
their livings by the Puritan party returned to them. Her- 
rick was of this number, and passed the residue of his life in 
the scene of his early labors and enjoyments. He died at 
Dean Bourn, and was buried there in October, 1674. 

The number of Herrick's poetical compositions is quite 
large, though all of them are short, and many of them ex- 
tremely short. Very many also are hardly worth reading a 
second time, and of others — not a few — we can only say, 
it were better had they never been written. We are some- 
times tempted, — when we have read a vast mass of rubbish, 
or what is worse than rubbish, verses stained by low and 
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unworthy sentiment, and unredeemed by scattered gleams of 
genius, — to wish that some of our older poets might undergo 
a careful expurgation, a cleansing by the rules of morals and 
decency, if not by the canons of tasteful criticism ; and that 
the residue only — the pure in sentiment, and the excellent 
in poetical qualities — might be allowed to represent to pos- 
terity the sum and the worthiness of their achievement. For 
the greater number of the readers of poetry, we are persuaded 
that such selections would be far more acceptable, and of a 
far higher value, than a reprint of all which the diligence of 
antiquarian research can gather, and the partiality of fond 
editors will approve. The main difficulty in the execution 
of such a task lies in the use of a proper criticism. What is 
offensive to the moral feelings is offensive to all. But in re- 
gard to questions of poetical excellence, we all have our 
peculiar notions, it may be our caprices, which we are un- 
willing to deny, or to intrust the gratification of them to 
another. And in the case of our favorite authors, their de- 
fects even, and failures, disclose characteristic features, which 
are not without interest to us, just as the faults of our friend 
give us an insight into the man, which furnishes new 
grounds of sympathy and liking, if not of a loftier appre- 
ciation. 

None of Herrick's pieces are attempted in the higher styles 
of poetry. There seems to have been nothing of epic lofti- 
ness, and but little of the dramatic element, in his character. 
He has given us some very graceful poetical epistles ; but we 
think his finest efforts are among his lyrics. In these even — 
and the same characteristics are to be met with in all his writ- 
ings — his chief merits consist in a play of fancy that is often 
remarkably delicate, and the expression of very apt senti- 
ment in the choicest language. He had certainly the poetic 
eye, and a rare skill in conveying a picture in a well-selected 
phrase or epithet. His phraseology, though it sometimes 
runs into that luscious sensuousness in the use of words 
which distinguishes Keats and Tennyson, is rather marked 
by a rich simplicity, which presents his figures to us in per- 
fect clearness as well as fulness, and yet does not overlay 
them with verbal ornament, however seducing it may be. A 
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couple of instances may illustrate what we have said. The 
first is from an amplification of a passage in Esdras, " Weigh 
me the weight of the fire," &c. : — 

" Or fetch me back that cloud againe, 
Beshiver'd into seeds of raine." 

The second is from " The Dirge of Jephthah's Daughter," 
and is worthy of a place in Cymbeline : — 

" Sleep in thy peace, thy bed of spice, 
And make this place all paradise. 
May sweets grow here, and smoke from hence 

Fat frankincense : 
Let balme and cassia send their scent 
From out thy maiden-monument ! 

" May no wolfe howle, or screech-owle stir 
A wing about thy sepulcher ! 
No boysterous winds or stormes come hither 
To starve or wither 
Thy soft sweet earth ! but, like a spring, 
Love keep it ever nourishing." 

There is much also of a classical quality in him, which not 
only betrays itself by terse forms of expression, and a close 
regard to unity of conception, as in Cowper, or in the richness 
of antique allusion, which is a peculiarity of Spenser and Mil- 
ton ; but often the entire shape of his thought, be it of epi- 
gram, or of gnomic sentiment, or Anacreontic, shows his 
familiarity with especially the Latin poets ; and the reader of 
Horace and Tibullus will meet with stanzas, and verses, and 
turns of phraseology, evidently adapted or translated from 
them. The following, for example, he will readily trace to 
Horace, Herrick's translations from whom, we may remark, 
will well bear a comparison with those made by any other 
English writer. 

" The pleasing wife, the house, the ground, 
Must all be left, no one plant found 

To follow thee, 
Save only the curst cipresse tree." 

And again : — 
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" But on we must, and thither tend, 
Where Anchus and rich Tullus blend 
Their sacred seed. 
Thus has infernall Jove decreed, 

We must be made, 
Ere long, a song, ere long, a shade." 

He has been sometimes compared with Catullus ; and in 
the entire range of English literature no one, we think, can be 
found, who in the variety of his productions, and in their gen- 
eral tone and temper, so fitly represents the bard of Verona. 
And this is no slight commendation ; for Catullus is certainly 
the chief among the Latin lyric poets ; inferior to Horace in 
elaborate finish and felicities of language, but in fervor of feel- 
ing, in poetic sentiment and genuine inspiration, far above 
him. Herrick, though his best poems are not of so high merit, 
possesses all the original geniality of style which Catullus has, 
and very much also of the free, jovial, out-speaking, generous 
temper, which is so charming in him. There is another point 
in which Herrick resembles the classical poets generally, and in 
which he is unlike most of the moderns. The occasions of his 
poetry were real. Some event occurring in his own experi- 
ence, or under his own observation, — some actual circum- 
stance, — because it interested his feelings, found expression 
in his poetry. Hence its freshness and life. Because the 
feeling was real, — sympathy with an actual occurrence, — 
and the utterance of it sincere, his verses affect us as the sub- 
jects of them affected him. The same is true, in like degree, 
of Horace and Catullus. But when Tennyson sings to us of 
Ulysses or of the Lady of Shalott, exquisite as is the art of the 
poet, we feel that the subject exists only in his fancy, and we 
are affected as by an image, not as by the reality. The truth 
— in this sense of the word — of Herrick's poetry touches every 
reader, and interests him, as we all are interested when a man 
says what he really means. 

A large number of his pieces are epigrams. In this kind 
we do not think him particularly successful. Many of them 
are extremely coarse and indelicate, and few of them have 
a keen point. They are generally constructed very closely 
after the Latin model, but he is no rival of Martial, as 

vol. lxxxiv. — no. 175. 43 
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these examples, though they are among the best, will 
show. 

" UPON PARSON BEANES. 

" Old Parson Beanes hunts six dayes of the week, 
And on the seventh he has his notes to seek. 
Six dayes he hollows so much breath away, 
That on the seventh he can nor preach or pray." 

"UPON SIBB. 

" Sibb, when she saw her face, how hard it was, 
For anger spat on thee, her looking-glasse. 
But weep not, christall; for the shame was meant 
Not unto thee, but that thou didst present." 

He seems to have put more of his heart into the utterance 
of graver sentiments, and so those pieces which, for the want 
of a better epithet, we may call gnomic, exhibit a far more 
skilful treatment. The two which we subjoin are fair speci- 
mens. 

"PRAY AND PROSPER. 

" First offer incense ; then thy field and meads 
Shall smile and swell the better by thy beads. 
The spangling dew dredg'd o're the grasse shall be 
Turn'd all to mell and manna there for thee. 
Butter of amber, cream, and wine, and oil 
Shall run as rivers, all throughout the soyl. 
"Wod'st thou to sincere silver turn thy mold ? 
Pray once, twice pray ; and turn thy ground to gold." 

"MATTENS, OR MORNING PRAYER. 

" When with the virgin morning thou do'st rise, 
Crossing thy selfe, come thus to sacrifice : 
First wash thy heart in innocence, then bring 
Pure hands, pure habits, pure, pure every thing. 
Next to the altar humbly kneele, and thence 
Give up thy soule in clouds of frankincense. 
Thy golden censors, fill'd with odours sweet, 
Shall make thy actions with their ends to meet." 

A large part of Herrick's life having been passed in the 
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country, amid rural sights and sounds, we might naturally 
expect to find in his writings frequent descriptions of rustic 
scenes and occupations. While he gives no evidence of a 
poetic eye for the picturesque in landscape, as Price and Rus- 
kin might understand that phrase, and seems to have known 
nothing of that communion with Nature which enters so large- 
ly into the poetry of Wordsworth, he certainly had a quick 
perception of minute and particular beauties in the woods 
and fields around him, and a genial appreciation of rich col- 
ors and sweet sounds. He knew well enough how to treat 
such things as symbols of the passions, of love especially, and 
very often does so treat them ; yet he usually presents them 
in a manner purely objective, and is, for this reason, as a 
writer, far more picturesque than many who may have had a 
keener sense of the graceful and the grotesque. His painting 
of rural objects is not seldom elaborately minute and accu- 
rate, and however full of fancy or sentiment he may be, he 
always retains this rare faithfulness to reality in the appear- 
ance of outward things. The fancy and sentiment are made 
to blend with and enhance, never to disguise them. He has 
also a peculiar antiquarian value, as a sketcher of rustic usages 
and enjoyments of his day, which have now passed away even 
in England. His works are a rich mine of information to all 
who would understand the village sports, and rural merry- 
makings, and popular superstitions of two hundred years ago ; 
and such treatises as Brand's Popular Antiquities owe many 
of their finest illustrations to him. Examples of our author's 
skill in such delineations, being scattered through many such 
volumes, are probably not unfamiliar to our readers. We pre- 
fer to give them a specimen of his powers in quite a different 
kind. " Oberon's Feast" is a pure play of fancy, of exceed- 
ing beauty, and every way worthy of a place beside Shake- 
speare's Queen Mab. We copy a part of it. 

" A little mushroome table spred, 
After short prayers they set on bread ; 
A moon-parcht grain of purest wheat, 
With some small glit'ring gritt to eate 
His choyce bitts with ; then in a trice 
They make a feast less great then nice. 
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But all this while his eye is serv'd, 

We must not thinke his eare was sterv'd ; 

But that there was in place to stir 

His spleen, the chirring grasshopper ; 

The merry cricket, puling flie, 

The piping gnat for minstralcy. 

And now we must imagine first 

The elves present, to quench his thirst, 

A pure seed-pearle of infant dew, 

Brought and besweetened in a blew 

And pregnant violet 

A little moth, 

Late fatned in a piece of cloth, 

With withered cherries, mandrakes eares, 

Moles eyes ; to these the slain-stags teares, 

The unctuous dewlaps of a snaile, 

The broke-heart of a nightingale 

Ore-come in musiche ; with a wine, 

Ne're ravisht from the flattering vine, 

But gently prest from the soft side 

Of the most sweet and dainty bride, 

Brought in a dainty daizie, which 

He fully quaffs up, to bewitch 

His blood to height. This done, commended 

Grace by his priest, the feast is ended." 

Herrick's versification deserves peculiar praise, and stands 
out in pleasing contrast with the rugged and untunable 
metres of Donne and the most of his contemporaries. He 
tried almost every variety, and with almost uniform success. 
His iambics and trochaics have a singularly tripping melody 
of movement, which well suits the free, open, riant character 
of the man, and his joyous utterance of deep-felt emotions. 
Many of his lyrics are remarkable in this respect. Who, 
that has once read it, will ever forget this still famous 
song? 

"TO THE VIRGINS TO MAKE MUCH OF TIME. 

" Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old time is still a flying ; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 
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" The glorious lamp of Heaven, the sun, 
The higher he 's a getting, 
The sooner will his race be run, 
And neerer he 's to setting. 

" That age is best, which is the first, 

When youth and blood are warmer ; 
But being spent, the worse and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 

" Then be not coy, but use your time, 
And while ye may, goe marry ; 
For having lost but once your prime, 
You may forever tarry." 

There is a kind of sentiment also which Herrick loves to 
indulge in, and which metrical graces help finely to set off, 
such as Anacreon has given us some specimens of, and Hor- 
ace not a few, and which has been a favorite theme of lyric 
poets in all times ; the Epicurean argument, we mean, which 
finds in the shortness of human life a new source of relish for 
its fading enjoyments. We trace in Herrick, too, that min- 
gling of cheerfulness and melancholy in his views of our mor- 
tal estate, the result at once of tender sensibilities and a most 
sober judgment, which appeals to the universal experience of 
men, and, when clothed in the garments of poetry, awakens a 
sympathy everywhere, and which hardly any one is so philo- 
sophical as not to feel, and few so clownish as not to appre- 
ciate and admire. We can show our meaning best, perhaps, 
by quoting two short, yet very characteristic pieces. 

"TO BLOSSOMS. 

" Faire pledges of a fruitfull tree, 
"Why do yee fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here a while, 
To blush and gently smile, 
And go at last. 

" What ! were yee born to be 
An hour or half's delight ; 
And so to bid goodnight ? 
43 * 
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'Twas pitie nature brought yee forth 
Meerly to shew your worth, 
And lose you quite. 

" But you are lovely leaves, where we 

May read how soon things have 

Their end, though ne'r so brave ; 
And after they have shewn their pride 
Like you, a while, they glide 

Into the grave." 

"TO DASTADILS. 

" Fair Daffadils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soone : 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attain'd his noone. 
* Stay, stay, 
Until the hasting day 

Has run 
But to the even song ; 
And, having pray'd together, we 
Will goe with you along. 

" We have short time to stay as you, 
We have as short a spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay, 
As you, or any thing. 
We die, 
As your hours doe, and drie 

Away, 
Like to the summer's raine, 
Or as the pearles of morning's dew, 
Ne'r to be found againe." 

Of the many erotic pieces which are scattered through these 
volumes, no great number can be selected which to our ear 
and taste would be entirely unexceptionable. Some are gross, 
and many are tainted, more or less, with images or allusions 
which would not now be tolerated. How much of this is due 
to the manners of his age, and how much to the temperament 
of the poet, we do not care to inquire. We know that amid 
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all the peculiarities of those times, the unrestrained and wan- 
ton license, and the jocose merriment of vice, on the one side, 
and the solemn and overstrained austerities, the lip-service and 
hypocrisies, of the other great moral division of the people, 
the Muse of Milton, if his alone, maintained its reserved and 
stately chastity ; and we know, also, that no evil custom, or 
prevalence of excess in any way, can palliate the crime of him 
who would disguise the grossness of voluptuous sin under the 
drapery and charms of verse. With much that is evil, there 
are also of Herrick's love-songs a portion that may fairly claim 
a place with the finest effusions of his contemporaries. He 
knew well enough how to distinguish a pure from a debased 
affection ; and some of his efforts of this kind, as the verses to 
Anthea, are marked no less by a genuine delicacy than by an 
earnest devotion. 

Appended to the Hesperides is a collection of poems enti- 
tled " Noble Numbers," which have the appearance of being 
written later, though they were published, as we believe, at 
the same time. It contains his devotional pieces, and those 
which bear directly on religious and ecclesiastical subjects. 
These have the same general characteristics with the Hes- 
perides. There is in them the same sincere and earnest tone, 
the same truthfulness, and a like glow of fancy and felicity of 
language. There are few verses on such subjects more fre- 
quently quoted or more highly esteemed than his, called " To 
keep a true Lent." His " Letanie to the Holy Spirit " is, in 
part at least, familiar even now to the lips of the unlettered 
peasants of Dean Bourn ; and his " Thanksgiving to God for 
his House," is not surpassed by George Herbert even, in ear- 
nestness of feeling, and in its quaint and homely, yet very 
graceful, simplicity of expression. 

The face of Herrick, prefixed to his poems, is worth looking 
at; the nose very prominent and deeply curved, the cheeks 
heavy with flesh, the lips sensuous, the eye eager, — altogether 
a face which, though all may not be struck pleasantly by it, 
few will find it easy to forget. 



